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Though the virgin birth is not regarded as essential to Christianity, 
we can highly commend the new proof which Dr. Harris has given 
that evolution is perfectly consistent with the supreme and unique 
position of Jesus Christ as spiritual head of the race. Evolution has 
in all probability brought forth all the myriads of human beings from 
a single human ancestor — a fact a priori difficult to predict, and, con- 
sidering the immense number of chance variations which had at favor- 
able times to be taken advantage of, almost incredible. But if it is 
consistent with evolution that the physical and natural life of the race 
should be derived from a single source, then it is equally consistent 
with evolution that the moral and spiritual life of the race should be 
derived from a single source ; and Scripture is stating only scientific 
fact when it sets the second Adam over against the first Adam, as the 
head of redeemed humanity, the only name given under heaven among 
men whereby we can be saved. We have put the thought of our author 
in other words than his, but we fully agree with the substance of it, 
and we esteem it as still another valuable contribution to the recon- 
ciliation of evolution and ethics. Augustus H. Strong. 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 



Die Urchristlichen Traditionen Ober Ursprung und Sinn 
des Abendmahls. Zur Geschichte des Urchristentums. 
Von Friedrich Spitta. Erster Band. Gottingen : Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1893. 

Professor Spitta's essay on the Eucharist has excited much 
attention in theological circles in Germany, and is both strikingly 
original and full of valuable suggestions. Some remarks on it will be 
found in Grafe's lecture on recent theories as to the Eucharist in the 
Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirche, zweites Heft, 1895, pp. 1 01-139. 

Spitta confesses at the outset that he has been led to abandon his 
earlier views on the subject, expressed in his treatise " On the Reform 
of Evangelical Worship." The true key to the understanding of the 
real meaning of the last supper is to be found, he thinks, in the words 
of institution, which, as Keim rightly remarks, form one of the most 
certain parts of the tradition of the life of Christ. Spitta indeed 
holds that St. Paul's version of the words is not so trustworthy as that 
contained in the synoptics. He is of opinion that the original tradi- 
tion might have received accretions during a period of twenty years, 
such as elapsed before St. Paul wrote. Here I cannot agree with him, 
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for surely the same reasoning would apply to the record of the words 
in the synoptics themselves, and indeed with double force, since the 
synoptic tradition was in all probability not reduced to writing till 
much later. But more of this presently. The author next proceeds 
to examine the evidence for the day on which the last supper took 
place. Here his position that St. John's gospel fixes the night of the 
last supper as the evening of the 13th of Nisan, and that this, and 
not the following evening, was really the evening on which it took 
place, seems to me unassailable. As scholars have always hesitated on 
the point, his arguments may with profit be recapitulated here. The 
opening words of St. John 13:1 are: "Now before the feast of the 
passover," and in what follows there is no hint that the occasion was 
that of the paschal supper. "Supper being ended" is an entirely 
general expression ; nor would the washing of the disciples' feet have 
been at all in place during the solemn ritual of the paschal feast. 
The same holds true of the episode of Judas Iscariot. No proof is 
adduced when it is asserted, as it commonly is, that the dipping of the 
sop was a feature of the passover ritual, and it would have been a very 
serious breach of ritual law for Judas to have left before the end of the 
meal, to say nothing of the reason alleged for his departure, viz., to 
buy things necessary for the feast. Moreover, the words of 13:1 
(ayairijvas .... ^yaxnprev) , followed as they are by so many counsels 
of love (aydirrf), suggest that the meal was an Agape. Again, although 
19 : 36 ("A bone of him shall not be broken ") shows that the connec- 
tion between Christ and the paschal lamb was a familiar thought with 
the apostle, not a word is said in chaps. 13-17 to suggest any connection 
with the passover on the occasion of the last supper. Very conclu- 
sive too is the often-quoted passage " that they might not be defiled, 
but might eat the passover." To "eat the passover" could refer to 
one thing only, viz., the paschal supper, which evidently had not 
then taken place. It is also probable that Pilate released Barabbas 
before the supper with the special purpose of enabling him to join in 
the great national feast. The expression "the preparation of the pass- 
over " would be redundant had not Good Friday been not only a Friday, 
but the Friday before the passover ; a circumstance which also throws 
light on the fact that "that Sabbath-day was an high day." And is it 
not highly incredible that our Lord should have celebrated the pas- 
chal supper on the day before the legal day, as some suppose ? 

So far Spitta's position is unassailable. But when he proceeds to 
find a difficulty in reconciling the section St. John 6:51-59 with this 
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view, and therefore proposes to treat it as an interpolation, Grafe * 
seems to me to be right in considering such a course wholly unneces- 
sary. Spitta finds a difficulty in the words: "Whoso eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood." It is part of his theory that such a notion 
as that of drinking blood would have been abhorrent to a Jew. So it 
would if it had had reference to the blood of a victim. But where, as 
Spitta himself argues, the reference is simply to the fruits of the earth 
as being, symbolically speaking, Messiah's flesh and blood, the diffi- 
culty vanishes. In St. John, chapter 6, we read that the Jews, who refused 
this hard saying, did so because they denied the claim which it involved. 
" How can this man give us his flesh to eat ? " He is not such a super- 
natural being as we look for in a Messiah ! It was an exactly similar 
feeling which excited the remark, "Who is this Son of Man?" It 
was not that they denied that the Son of Man would possess super- 
natural powers. The Book of Enoch sufficiently proves the contrary. 
But they simply did not believe that Christ was the Messiah. They 
were not content to look for his supernatural powers solely in the 
spiritual region. They did not look to the "spirit and life" of his 
words, but to his human limitations. The disciples on the contrary 
confessed, "Thou hast the words of eternal life." They learned the 
lesson of the loaves. They saw that Christ possessed the powers of 
earthly life. The very bread they ate was, as it were, his flesh, and the 
wine they drank his blood. And as he possessed the powers of earthly 
life, so too they believed he could give them the powers of heavenly 
and eternal life. Spitta, to my mind rightly, believes this to be the 
primary meaning of the words of institution. Why then not also of 
the sixth chapter of St. John ? Perhaps further reflection may lead 
him to alter his opinion on this point. 

But how came the synoptic gospels to differ from St. John on this 
point ? Spitta assumes that they do differ, and again attempts an 
explanation by a supposed interpolation, viz., the section St. Mark 
14:12-16. Here I venture to disagree with him on both points. It 
will be enough to take this section and show how it is not necessarily 
inconsistent with St. John. In vs. 12 (R. V.) we read: "And on the 
first day of unleavened bread, when they sacrificed the passover, his 
disciples say unto him, Where wilt thou that we go and make ready 
that thou mayest eat the passover?" Clearly the 14th of Nisan is 
here referred to, but it must be recollected that the 14th of Nisan 
began at sunset on Thursday. It is not at all unlikely that it was 

1 Loc. cit., p. 121, n. I. 
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in the late afternoon when the Lord had, as usual, retired with his dis- 
ciples to the Mount of Olives, that this question was addressed to him. 
The paschal supper must be celebrated the following evening. It 
was time to secure a room and make preparations. How natural that 
the Master and his disciples should occupy the room that same even- 
ing for the purpose of an ordinary supper ! The words of vs. 17: 
"And when it was evening, he cometh with the twelve," are more 
literally, "when it ■was late evening," which is confirmatory of this 
supposition. For if it was about sunset when the disciples set off to 
prepare, the Lord would leave them time for their preparations, and 
not come till the late evening. 

In support of this contention I would further urge a passage in 
Hippolytus. 2 Referring to St. Luke 22 : 16, "I will no more eat the 
passover" (owceri eyo> 4ta.yop.ai. to iracrxa), Hippolytus adds: "«koto>s to 
fikv Seturov £OttWiyo"£ wpb tov 7rdff)(a, to oe TrouT^a ovk Itpayev ' ovSe yap Kcupos 
rjv rijs /Jpcoo-ecos avrov." The Quartodecimans had argued : " Christ ate 
the passover on the fourteenth day." Hippolytus replies : " Christ 
did not eat the passover at all," and bases his assertion not, as might 
have been expected, on St. John's gospel, but on St. Luke's. Now I 
suppose most of us have been in the habit of taking the words "I will 
not any more eat thereof " to mean "I will never after this occasion," 
but Hippolytus shows us that this sense is inadmissible, and, indeed, 
in the R. V. ovxeri is omitted, and we have simply "ov py <pdyw," in 
which case the whole passage will run : " With desire I have desired to 
eat this passover with you before I suffer : for I say unto you, I will 
certainly not eat it until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God." I 
do not see how in the face of this passage it can any longer be main- 
tained that St. Luke regarded the last supper as a paschal supper. 

But it will be said : " Have not scholars always traced strong points 
of resemblance between the last supper and the paschal supper?" 
Let us, with our author's help, briefly examine these points. The first 
cup mentioned by St. Luke is said to correspond to the first of the 
four cups at the paschal feast, and St. Paul mentions the cup "after 
supper," which would correspond to the fourth cup. But these two 
cups were usual at ordinary suppers. Then the singing of a hymn is 
said to correspond to the Hallel (Pss. n 5-1 18). But the paschal 
supper did not conclude with the Hallel, but with the last cup. On 
the other hand, it was the custom to close ordinary suppers with a song 
of praise. If it be said that the institution took place at the third cup, 

2 Fragmenta, pp. 868-9. 
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and the fourth was omitted, most of" us would agree with Meyer that 
it is highly improbable that the fourth cup would be omitted. It will 
be asked : "Did not the expression in i Cor. 10 : 16, ' the cup of bless- 
ing which we bless,' refer to the third paschal cup ? " Spitta 
replies that at ordinary suppers there was a cup "after supper," over 
which a thanksgiving for the food received was pronounced, and this 
may very well have also been known as "the cup of blessing." 
Certainly the words "ixera to Seurvi/o-ai " confirm one in the impression 
that the third paschal cup, which did not come after supper, cannot be 
signified. 

We may note he're in passing that Spitta agrees with Westcott and 
Hort in omitting St. Luke 22 :2o (the second cup), though he would 
retain vs. 19. Yet he thinks that the concluding words of vs. 19, "Do 
this in remembrance of me," were not actually spoken by Christ, but 
were a later accretion which had been added by the time St. Paul 
wrote. They are not found in the tradition of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. St. Luke and St. Paul, he holds, who were neither of them eye 
witnesses, had mistaken the* words in question for a real dictum of the 
Lord. This seems to me impossible and unlikely. St. Paul wrote 
many years before St. Mark's gospel could have been written, and 
though he had had little personal intercourse with the apostles it is 
hardly conceivable that he would so definitely say that he had received 
these words from the Lord, that is, as being the Lord's own words, 
had he not found a very strong tradition to that effect, both in Jeru- 
salem and Antioch. There would have been many who, like Barnabas, 
could at once have corrected him, had he been wrong. It seems to 
me also that Spitta has wrongly interpreted the phrase. He wishes to 
connect the word dva/Av^o-is with Exodus 12:14, but the word there 
used is /wi^dowov. It is very important for the true understanding of 
the institution of the eucharist that the meaning of this clause "Do 
this in remembrance of me" should be clearly understood. I there- 
fore make no apology for quoting in full the following passage from 
Scudamore's Notitia Eucharistica, pp. 552-553: 

" There is great reason to think that the verb ttoiht£, which is here 
rendered by 'do,' ought to be understood in the sense of 'offer :' 
' Offer this in remembrance of me,' or, rather, as we shall see, ' Offer this 
for my memorial.' iroieiv is frequently used by the LXX in this 
sense, both of the priest and the people: e. g., 'Thou shalt offer 
every day a bullock for a sin offering ; ' 3 ' The priest of his sons, that 

3 Ex. 29 : 36. 
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is anointed in his stead, shall offer- it' 4 (a meat offering of fine flour); 
' There he offered burnt offerings ; ' 5 ' I will offer bullocks with goats.' 6 
In one place 7 our version gives the word 'sacrifice' where the Septua- 
gint has iroitiv: 'Thou must give us also sacrifices and burnt offerings, 
that we may sacrifice unto the Lord our God.' This mode of speak- 
ing originated in the idiom of the Hebrew, the verb XVSS , to do or 
make, being constantly used to signify to offer or to sacrifice. We find 
a trace of the same usage in the New Testament. Thus in the order 
given by St. Paul to Timothy, 8 that ' supplications, prayers, etc., be made 
for all men,' the version should rather be, ' offered lor all men,' as it is 
in the Syriac. I find but one clear instance of this usage in any Gen- 
tile Father ; and that is in Justin Martyr, 9 who being himself a native of 
Samaria, and at the time disputing with a Jew, would very naturally 
fall into it: 'The offering of the flour commanded to be offered 
(wpoo-tfctpeaOai) for persons cleansed from leprosy was a type of the 
bread of the eucharist, which our Lord Jesus Christ gave command to 
offer (iroittv) for a memorial of the suffering which he underwent for 
those whose souls are cleansed from all iniquity.'" 

Spitta wishes to deny that Christ even intended to institute any- 
thing. "The so-called words of institution" (as recorded by St. 
Mark), he writes, "give one the impression of having been spoken as 
the inspiration of the moment, and nothing is said as to any repetition 
of the ceremony." But when St. Mark wrote the eucharist was a 
fixed institution, and no one doubted that Christ had instituted it. 
There was no occasion to record everything that Christ said, and it 
was probably not usual at the Agape to do more than repeat the words 
recorded by St. Matthew and St. Mark. In fact, the clause " Do this 
in remembrance of me" is, as Scudamore notes, 10 "omitted in the 
Roman and Greek liturgies, including that of Jerusalem, in the Milanese, 
the Armenian, the Nestorian, and St. Mark, nor do I observe it in 
any of the thirty-eight Syrian liturgies published by Renaudot. It 
occurs in all the Egyptian (both Coptic and Greek) in the same words 
as our own. The Moz- Arabic has ' Do this, as oft as ye shall eat it, in 
remembrance of me.'" 

This suggests a very simple explanation of the omission of the 
words in St. Matthew and St. Mark. They simply repeated the litur- 
gical formula, whereas St. Paul and St. Luke made careful enquiries as 

♦Lev. 6:22. 'Ps. 66:15. 8 I Tim. 2:1. 

5 I Kings 8 : 64. 1 Ex. 10 : 25. ,0 Loc. cit. 

» Dial. c. Tryph., c. 41; tome, ii, p. 132. 
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to the actual words of institution, the original command on which the 
whole observance rested. Spitta makes a very good point when he 
notes that in all four accounts of the eucharist the "tvXoyelv" or 
"blessing" precedes the "breaking of the bread," whereas in the pas- 
chal supper the words "Blessed be he who brings bread upon the 
earth" follow the breaking of the bread. And he further points out 
that the tiXoyttv also comes first in the miracles of the loaves, and the 
breaking of the bread at Emmaus. The close correspondence between 
our Lord's action on these occasions seems to me to give the key to 
the true primary meaning of the eucharist. " He took the loaves and 
gave thanks and brake," or, " Looking up to heaven, he blessed and 
brake." Now this act of taking the bread and solemnly blessing God 
for the gift of it was a sacrificial act. Christ offered it for a memorial 
before God, as a memorial of God's love. It was a sacrifice of thanks- 
giving. Moreover, as we learn from St. John, chap. 6, he taught his 
disciples to regard these earthly gifts of bread and wine, specially given 
through him, as his flesh and blood, though but a foretaste of the 
bread and wine of the kingdom of God, those heavenly gifts, whereby 
they should be nourished unto life eternal, which God would give 
them through him hereafter. This, indeed, is the special interpreta- 
tion of the words "This is my body," "This is my blood" for which 
we have to thank Professor Spitta, though he does not connect them, 
as I have done, with St. John 6. But I would urge that the words 
" Do this in remembrance of me," understood in the sense " Offer this 
for a memorial (before God) of me," connect perfectly well with the 
above interpretation of the words of institution. As Scudamore shows 
dva/Aviyo-is is the word used in the LXX in such passages as Lev. 24 : 7, 
Num. 10 : 10 ("for a memorial before your God "). I do not, however, 
think that the expression "a memorial of me" should be understood 
primarily of a memorial of Christ's sacrifice, but rather of a memorial 
of his miraculous gifts of bread and wine, the earnest of the heavenly 
gift of eternal life. 

The author next examines the eucharistic prayers in the " Dida- 
che," or " Teaching of the Twelve Apostles," and the " Apostolical 
Constitutions." In the Didache the blessing of the cup precedes that 
of the bread, exactly as in 1 Cor. 10 : 16, and on this Spitta remarks, 
"The oldest form of the eucharist appears to have been not a repeti- 
tion of the actual procedure of Jesus at the last supper, but such a 
feast as an ordinary Jewish supper, at which the blessing of the cup 
and the bread was made an occasion to recall the words of Jesus." In 
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process of time a separation was made between the Agape and the 
eucharist. This had occurred when the Apostolical Constitutions 
were written. There we find the eucharistic prayers of the Didache 
reappear in a new recension (vii, 25, 26). There is a reference to the 
sufferings and death of Christ which is absent in the Didache ; and 
whereas in the Didache it appears from the words "/wra to ipirXrjadrjvai" 
that the supper was still a meal, in the Apostolical Constitutions the 
idea of a meal has disappeared, and " iiera rr/v /xctoXiji/'iv" is substituted. 
Another very striking difference is that in the Didache the words 
"Hosanna to the God of David," and the invitation "If anyone is 
holy, let him come " are closely associated with the parousia, and simply 
echo the words of Ps. 118 : 19, 20 : "The righteous shall enter in," etc., 
whereas in the Apostolical Constitutions we have "Hosanna to the 
Son of David," and the words are made to have a reference to the com- 
ing of Christ in the eucharist, an idea which still survives in many 
liturgies of the church to this day. 

It will, however, be necessary to justify more at length the special 
meaning which Spitta attaches to the words of institution. The whole 
question is treated in his second section, pp. 266-337. It has gen- 
erally been supposed that the words "This is my blood of the cove- 
nant" are an echo of Exodus 24:8, "Behold the blood of the cove- 
nant which the Lord hath made with you." But Spitta justly 
observes that Christ spoke of a liquid which was to be drunk, not 
sprinkled, and that his words had reference to wine, not blood. 
Moreover, the covenant which Christ referred to was not the Mosaic, 
but the Davidic-Messianic— the " New Covenant." Now in what is said 
about the " New Covenant " in the Old Testament eating and drinking, 
and the figure of a great feast play a great part. Thus, to take one 
example, in Isaiah 55 "Ho, everyone that thirsteth," and the invitation 
to a feast of good things which follows is associated with the cove- 
nant, "and I will make an everlasting covenant with you, even the 
sure mercies of David." The locus classicus on the point Spitta con- 
siders to be Isa. 25:6-8. One traces a continuous expression of the 
idea in the apocalyptic and rabbinic literature, and references to this 
great Messianic feast at the coming of the kingdom are frequent in 
the gospels — e. g., St. Luke 14: 15. "Blessed is he that shall eat bread 
in the kingdom of God," and above all our Lord's own words at the 
last supper, " I will no more drink of the fruit of the vine until that 
day when I drink it new in the kingdom of God." Moreover, it was 
said that the wine to be used at this feast should grow on a wonderful 
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vine. This idea finds its expression in Ap. Baruch 29:5 f. "Etin 
vite una erunt mille palmites, et unus palmes faciet mille botros, et 
botrus unus faciet mille acinos, et unus acinus faciet coram vini, et 
qui esurierunt jucundabuntur." Schiirer holds that this apocalypse 
was not written till after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, but I 
suppose it reflects the ideas current in that age, and Papias quotes 
these particular words as a saying of Christ. In this same apocalypse 
(29 : 8) it is said that the miracle of the manna should be repeated 
when Messiah came, and this is an idea which frequently recurs in 
Jewish theology. Spitta further compares Prov. 9 : 5 in which wisdom 
says " Come, eat of my bread, and drink of the wine which I have 
mingled," and Ecclesiasticus' 24: 17, 19: "As the vine I put forth 

grace Come unto me .... and be ye filled with my produce." 

The manna again is spoken of in Wisdom 16 :2o, 1 as " the sweetness 
of the divine wisdom." 

In the light of such a cycle of ideas, it must be confessed that the 
words of institution, "This is my body," "This is my blood," receive a 
natural interpretation. Bread and wine had been miraculously multi- 
plied by Christ ; through him they had been given in special abun- 
dance, as the manna of old through Moses. They were gifts which 
God gave men through him, or, metaphorically, his body and his blood. 
And they were an earnest of higher gifts, when the disciples should 
" eat and drink at Christ's table in his kingdom." 

As we have seen, this interpretation receives some support from the 
earliest liturgy of the church, contained in the Didache, which says 
nothing of a remembrance of the sacrifice of the death of Christ, but 
speaks of spiritual food. " Thou didst give us spiritual food and drink 
and life eternal " (10:3). In the early liturgies generally the bread 
and wine are called " God's gifts," and the oldest and most central part 
of the service ("It is very meet, right, etc.") contains a special thanks- 
giving for God's gifts in creation, concluding with the Ter Sanctus. 
It seems probable that the earliest form of service simply connected 
these earthly gifts with the higher heavenly gifts promised through 
Messiah, and specially the gift of eternal life. According to Har- 
nack (History of Dogma, English translation, p. 66, note), "The earli- 
est theory of the supper was that which viewed it as a communication 
of eternal life, and an anticipation of the future existence." A careful 
examination of the references to the eucharist in the earliest Fathers 
such as Ignatius, Irena?us, and Clement of Alexandria, and again 
of the inscriptions in the catacombs, will confirm this statement. 
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The reader will find an excellent catena of passages in Anrich, Das 
antike Mysterienwesen, pp. 181 ff. And this is exactly the conception 
of the sacrament postulated by Spitta's theory, according to which the 
eucharistic bread and wine were a covenanted pledge of the food of 
immortality — the bread and wine of heaven. That is one great point 
in favor of our author's view. In the note just quoted, Harnack 
speaks of this essay as a profound and remarkable investigation , but 
he hesitates to accept Spitta's idea that the Pauline account of the sup- 
per was not the oldest. The words of i Cor. 11:23 ("For I have 
received of the Lord," etc.) are too strong for him ; as, indeed, they are 
for me. Yet the other suggestions of the essay remain most valuable, 
and will, I trust, be carefully considered by the theological world. If 
I am not mistaken, they promise to prove an "eirenicon" on that most 
vexed of all questions, the nature of the so-called " real presence." 
The only "real presence" on Spitta's view is the presence of the Creator 
in his gifts. This presence must of course be admitted by all. Is it 
too much to hope that a way may thus be opened to close this chapter 
of theological controversy ? 

Another remark of Harnack's on the subject of the eucharist is 
(p. 210, note): "The real sacrificial act in the supper consists, accord- 
ing to Justin, only in the eixapurriav iroietv, whereby the icoivos apros 
becomes the api-os njs ev^apiorias." 

If this be Justin's conception of the sacrifice, it is also the concep- 
tion for which I have pleaded in the modification of Spitta's theory 
which I have proposed. The bread and wine are to be offered with 
thanksgiving for a memorial before God — a memorial of all his mer- 
cies, but above all his mercies in Christ. 

At the same time it was no doubt under divine guidance that the 
church amplified this first simple intention of the sacrament by a fur- 
ther reference to Christ's death and resurrection, and a thanksgiving 
for them, as the means whereby the promised gift of eternal life is to 
be realized. This step appears to have been taken by St. Paul, though 
it would be too much to say that the church owes the change to him 
alone. 

At first the Christian Agape was a joyous remembrance of the 
promised gift of eternal life (see Acts 2:46, "iv ayaWu&tra"). But 
when this joyful character of the feast produced excess and disorder in 
the church, as it did at Corinth, a more somber character was given to 
the rite by specially associating it with the remembrance of the redeem- 
ing death of Christ (hence St. Paul's words : "As often as ye eat this 
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bread and drink this cup," etc.). What was more natural than that this 
should lead to a different conception of the words of institution, 
especially amongst the Gentiles, to whom the strictly Jewish ideas of 
Messiah the giver of the manna and of the wine of paradise were 
strange? And this changed conception of the words is evidenced by 
the additions which they received in the later texts. It may fairly be 
urged, as it is by Spitta, that St. Mark's text represents the oldest form 
of the words. If we look at St. Mark 14: 24, we find, "This is my 
blood of the covenant which is poured out for many." On Spitta's 
view that would be interpreted of the promise that the wine of heaven 
should be poured out for the eternal felicity of many souls at the great 
banquet in the kingdom of God. But in St. Matthew we have, " This 
is my blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many unto remis- 
sion of sins." The very fact of the absence of the italicized words in 
St. Mark's, the earlier, text is significant of the changed point of view 
from which the words of institution were regarded. Doubtless the 
change was due, not only to St. Paul's influence, but to the natural 
association between the blood of Christ and the blood of the paschal 
lamb. It can be rendered very probable that our Lord suffered on the 
cross at the same time that the paschal lamb was being offered in the 
temple. It was precisely this association of Christ with the paschal 
lamb which opened the apostles' eyes to the significance of Christ's 
death ; and henceforth the words of institution would have an added 
meaning for them. They would be well aware that the words, "This 
is my blood," at the institution referred simply to the fruit of the vine, 
but how suggestive of the blood "poured out" on the altar of the cross. 
Hence the words assumed a secondary meaning, which remained when 
the primary meaning was forgotten. 

It will be seen that the chief objection to Spitta's theory is that he 
thinks St. Paul was not in touch with the original idea of the eucha- 
rist, but regarded it as an institution of Christ, whereas it was merely 
an inspiration of the moment. I hope I have sufficiently shown my 
strong dissent from such a view. I believe St. Paul had full oppor- 
tunity for knowing and recording exactly what Christ said at the last 
supper, but in accordance with his general principle of preaching 
" Christ crucified," he brought the sacrament into close and lasting 
connection with the thought of the redeeming death of Christ. 

No doubt many will cling to the old idea that the eucharist is the 
Christian passover. Historically speaking, the eucharist is probably 
no more the Christian passover than Sunday is the Christian Sabbath. 
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But just as, practically, Sunday is the Christian Sabbath, so the eucha- 
rist is practically the Christian passover. For the spirit of the ancient 
Jewish rite has passed over to the Christian rite. But this is not only 
true of the passover. All the sacrifices of the law find their true anti- 
type in the great Christian sacrifice. 

Personally I x have found Spitta's study very helpful. It seems to 
make the last great act of the life of Christ more natural and lifelike. 
Understood in this new light, the eucharist becomes the last example 
of the primary and secondary meaning of the prophetic Scriptures. 
Doubtless the rite was intended by the Holy Spirit to receive a fuller 
and deeper meaning in the light of the cross and the resurrection. 
The church came to think of the body broken, and the blood poured 
out on the cross, although these ideas were not directly associated 
with the words of institution. It was inevitable, too, that the Messianic 
ideas originally connected with the words should, as the church spread 
through the Gentile world, be more and more forgotten. A somewhat 
parallel case may be found in the way in which the reference to Christ's 
Davidic descent, which occurred in the earliest confessions of faith, 
disappeared about the close of the first century. We are too apt to 
forget that the contemporaries of Christ lived and moved in the pecul- 
iar atmosphere of a set of ideas totally foreign to ourselves. The 
study of Jewish apocalyptic and rabbinic literature is doing much to 
place Christ and early Christianity in a truer light than that in which 
we have been accustomed to view them ; nor need we fear the result of a 
closer scrutiny of the foundations of our Christian faith. On the con- 
trary, let us welcome the fuller light : it can only serve to throw out into 
bolder relief the unique personality of him who was both God and man. 

Sturminster, Newton, S. O., J. H. Wilkinson. 

Dorset, England. 



Life after Death and the Future of the Kingdom of God. 
By Bishop Lars Nielsen Dahle, Knight of St. Olaf. Trans- 
lated from the Norse by the Rev. John Beveridge, M.A., 
B.D. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, New York, 1896. Pp. xii + 455 J cloth. $3.50. 

The fundamental postul'ate and the method of this book are explic- 
itly set forth in the author's preface to the English translation : "The 
rule laid down, and followed to the best of our ability, has been 
to accept no guide except Holy Writ ; and we venture to hope that we 



